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GADE, AS HE APPEARS IN HIS LETTERS. 

Among several volumes recently added to the already 
extensive collection of the letters of great men, is the cor- 
respondence of the composer, Niels W. Gade. This work 1 
edited by Miss Dagmar Gade, of Copenhagen, contains a 
brief sketch of the life of the musician, together with a col- 
lection of somewhat over one hundred letters of this great 
Scandinavian. Most of these letters are addressed to the 
parents and the wife of the writer. The)' extend over a 
long space of time and give a clear insight into his char- 
acter. The great Dane was a musician and poet by nature. 
Having studied the legends of the North, as related by the 
poets of Scandinavia, and having assimilated their works 
together with the wonderful tone-structures of the great 
classic masters of music, his soul was filled with sweet mel- 
odies and harmonies, which began to gush forth while he 
was still a lad in his father's house, dreaming away his days 
at his instruments, over his books, and beneath the great 
beech trees of Denmark's forests. 

The first letter of Gade that has been handed down to 
us is a fantastic rhapsody written by the youth to a young 
friend and classmate, temporarily absent from home. Dole- 
ful enough is the following paragraph : " I am quite alone 
in this large city. Nowhere genuine music ; weather ter- 
ribly hot ; no musical friends with whom to converse, and 
you know very well that, all in all, this is about the only 
thing that really interests me." This letter concludes with 
the following words : "Should the wind blow from Zee- 
land when you promenade at evening, and should it acci- 
dentally drop a leaf on your nose, you must not grow angry, 
but must follow your imagination, and receive it as a greet- 
ing from your friend." 

1 Optegnelser og Breve af Niels W. Gade. Copenhagen, Gyldendal. 
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While on a visit to Sweden and Norway, in 1838, Gade, 
then twenty-one years of age, gave a few concerts, in which 
he appeared as a violinist, but the natural beauties of the 
great peninsula interested him more than the state of his 
exchequer. This was the first time he had ever left his 
native island, and, like many a young man before and 
since, he suddenly found himself stranded almost penniless 
on a foreign shore. But his good humor did not forsake 
him, and, looking at the whole matter as a jest, he wrote to 
his parents with a cheerful importunity. Of their reply 
and his reception at home he writes : " So glad were 
father and mother to see me again that they could not be 
angry with me, the dear good parents." 

Gade's next letter to his parents was written in Sep- 
tember, 1843, from Stralsund, while he was on his way to 
Leipzig to make the acquaintance of Mendelssohn, who 
had taken the most friendly and even enthusiastic notice 
of the young Dane and his recent symphony. Gade was 
in high spirits when he set foot on German soil. He 
quaintly describe'd the ancient city as appearing to him like 
" a venerable, old, broad-breasted, black coat, with many 
new, blue patches." To reassure his mother who, with fear 
and trembling, has seen her only child set out into the world 
he speaks in a cheery tone of his adventures so far. From 
Berlin he seriously informs her that, " after all, riding in a 
railroad train is jolly, and not so horrible and frightful as a 
man might think before he has tried it." 

Having become acquainted with the works of Mendels- 
sohn at an early age, and, doubtless, even then feeling 
himself drawn toward them by that spiritual kinship which 
he did not fully realize until later years, Gade cherished 
the most reverent love and admiration for the German mas- 
ter, even before he had stood face to face with him. The 
letter Gade wrote to Mendelssohn, upon the receipt of the 
friendly and cordial message that so greatly elated the young 
composer, shows plainly how keenly he realized the good- 
will of the German master. And yet, how manly and noble 
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a letter. No sign of servitude or flattery, only open and 
sincere appreciation of the distinguished musician's friend- 
ship. It cannot be surprising that Mendelssohn felt more 
and more interested in the young man who wrote : " I need 
not tell you that my power and self-reliance must have been 
wonderfully strengthened through such, perhaps too gener- 
ous, recognition. You have conferred upon me a favor for 
which I shall be ever grateful. I feel strong and cheerful 
as I have never felt before." 

It was quite natural that, as Gade had longed to meet 
Mendelssohn, his heart beat faster when at last he stood be- 
fore him. After this first interview with the object of his 
admiration, he writes : " I am quite in love with him. I 
live entirely in him. You cannot realize how much he 
thinks of me. He came to me with a cordiality and good 
will that by far exceeded my expectations." 

Gade soon felt at home in Leipzig, and it was not long 
before he was a favorite of the musicians and concert-goers 
of that city. Both Mendelssohn and Schumann became 
strongly attached to the merry, light-hearted young Dane. 
Though his letters written from Germany frequently ex- 
press the writer's longing to be re-united with his parents, 
and to live once more in the city of his birth, they never be- 
tray any traces of home-sickness, but are always written in 
a cheerful strain. He is ever anxious to assure his mother 
that he lacks none of the personal comforts and conveniences 
to which he is accustomed. " Dear mother," he writes from 

Berlin, " many thanks for the woolen , you know what 

I mean. It is a splendid thing now, as it begins to grow 
cold and one does not yet care to wear a cloak. Besides, I 
have no cloak, but I shall buy one as soon as I arrive in 
Leipzig. You may rest assured of this." A few days later 
he writes : " I live like a prince," and again : " I feel 
quite warm in my new overcoat, you may believe me, 
mother." 

Gade was not a prolific correspondent. The purely me- 
chanical work of letter-writing was distasteful to him. It 
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is, therefore, not surprising that his parents urge him to 
give fuller accounts of his doings, and that his letters con- 
tain frequent excuses for not writing oftener. But perhaps 
the best test of a letter-writer is the manner in which he 
conducts his correspondence while travelling in foreign 
countries, without the conveniences and comforts of his own 
desk and room. During his trip to Italy, Gade quite re- 
deemed himself in the eyes of his parents, and was really 
a model correspondent, sending home frequent and interest- 
ing accounts of what he saw and heard. The affectionate 
manner in which he always addresses his parents is worthy 
of more than passing notice. He is solicitous of their wel- 
fare, and the announcement from home of the illness of his 
mother causes him much distress and anxiety until the ar- 
rival of the news that she has entirely recovered. 

With this weight removed from his mind, the young 
master once more plunges into the stream of enjoyment. 
Art galleries and museums are his haunts, and no noted 
church or palace is passed by. In the few words in which 
he alludes to various points of ancient history, he displays 
extensive knowledge and shows that while he was imbibing 
the tales of the far north he also studied carefully the ex- 
ploits of the heroes of classic antiquity. 

Of his departure from Venice, Gade writes : " On the 
23d of March (1844), in company with a Polish refugee, I 
left curious old Venice. In the evening, at seven o'clock, one is 
carried in a mail gondola to Mestre, a mile and a half from 
Venice. Even this departure has about it an air of mystery 
and uniqueness, as one leaves the city in darkness and by 
water, so that one does not see it gradually disappear, but is 
led awav, as if blindfolded, until one again touches land at 
Mestre." On the day following his departure from Ven- 
ice, we find him at Ferrara, " a beautiful little city, 
where the poets Ariosto and Tasso have lived. As we 
rested here a half day, I had ample time to view Ariosto's 
house, which still stands, quite unchanged. His apartment is 
a small room, with a ceiling of rafters, and a pretty view into 
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a little garden. His bust is set up in the room, and an unpre- 
tentious marble tablet on the wall says that Ariosto wrote 
and died here." While yet a lad, Gade had fairly devoured 
the " Orlando Furioso," and it can easily be imagined 
how deeply impressed the poetic young man must have been 
as he pictured in his mind the scenes Ariosto's little room 
had witnessed. And from the house of one great poet Gade 
could go to the prison of another. " Tasso's cell is in a hos- 
pital, a little hole with walled-up windows. In one corner 
his couch is shown, and one still sees a slight elevation of 
the sand on this spot. Byron and Casimir Delavigne have 
inscribed their names here. The whole is very uncanny, 
and makes an uncomfortable impression." At that time the 
young Dane did not know that in future years his name 
and the name of the great southern poet would be linked in 
a grand work of art, and that a brilliant scene from Tasso's 
" Gerusalemme Liberata," embellished by the strains of the 
northern musician, would go forth in the world to win new 
friends and new laurels in "The Crusaders." 

Of Italian music Gade has very little to say. He had 
come to Italy more to cultivate his taste for painting and 
sculpture, and to gratify his craving for sight-seeing, than 
with a desire to imbibe the spirit of Italian music. He 
mentions only his having been present at a musical soiree 
in Rome, and says of the " Miserere," which he attended : 
" In the twilight the singing begins, and it produces much 
effect." But even this meagre praise he modifies : " How- 
ever, as my musical ear was somewhat offended by the 
notions of the Papal singers concerning purity of intonation, 
part of the effect was lost to me." 

During his travels in Italy, Gade was elected director of 
the " Gewandhaus" concerts at Leipzig. We can read be- 
tween the lines ot his letter of May 22, 1844, the exultation 
of the young man over this happy event. " I have a few 
little remedies for mother," are the words in which he be- 
gins to tell of his good fortune. "You can easily imagine 
that I wrote back immediately it would afford me great 
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pleasure to accept the position, he says further on." It 
seems to elate him to think that he is to become the 
successor of his ideal, Mendelssohn. But the thought 
of the possible misgivings of his mother is uppermost in 
his mind when he writes : " I readily see that mother, 
though she is heartily glad over my good fortune, is not 
quite satisfied, and fears it may still be very long before I 
return to Copenhagen." He assures his parents that he will 
come to visit them as early as possible. In fact, he made 
a visit to Copenhagen every summer during all the time of 
his residence in Leipzig. 

Gade's letters through the following four years are less 
frequent, owing to his occupation as teacher at the Royal 
Conservatorv of Music and as conductor of the " Gewand- 

J 

haus " orchestra. More and more, as he becomes identified 
with the musical interests of Leipzig, his intellect and crea- 
tive and executive powers expand, and his fame becomes 
more firmly established as a composer and conductor. Gade 
was greatly pleased with the marked attention shown him 
in Germany. He was one of the few great composers who 
were appreciated during their lifetime. Together with 
Mendelssohn he was the pet and prime favorite of all 
Leipzig, while Schumann, living side by side with them, 
though he was unquestionably the greatest genius of the 
three, was recognized by but few. Mendelssohn systemati- 
cally ignored Schumann, while, on the other hand, Gade 
was an ardent admirer of the philosopher-musician, and 
studied his compositions with an enthusiasm born of 
thorough understanding of their qualities. 

Mendelssohn's untimely death was a sad blow to Gade. 
A most firm bond of friendship, based upon mutual spiritual 
understanding and appreciation of beauties of character, 
had united the two masters. With his heart filled with sad- 
ness Gade wrote to his parents : " Through the whole night 
we watched — his friends were with me, as I reside obliquely 
opposite — and alternately we went to his room to hear how 
matters stood. On Thursday morning he seemed somewhat 
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better, but his condition was still so critical that we post- 
poned the concert which was to have been in the evening. 
Thursday afternoon he began to grow weaker and weaker, 
until between nine and ten o'clock his breathing ceased. 
He was dead ! I cannot tell you how much sympathy and 
general sorrow this has awakened in the city. We all could 
not become familiar with the thought that he, who but a few 
days before had lived and labored among us with his rich 
and enlivening genius, should so suddenly be laid low and 
destroyed. Peace to his ashes ! " 

After Mendelssohn's death, and after the removal of 
Schumann from the city, Leipzig did not appeal to Gade as 
in the days gone by. The political difficulties of the year 
1848, with all their distasteful details and constant broils, 
grated harshly upon his feelings, and when the dispute be- 
tween the German States and Denmark was at its height, 
Gade shook the dust of Leipzig from his feet and hastened 
home. 

Unlike the pathways travelled by Schumann in his early 
years, those over which Gade wandered in his youth were 
never bordered by the half-blown flowers of romantic love 
affairs. The Danish master seems to have been quite un- 
susceptible. At least, his early letters do not show any 
trace of interest in the other sex. He never comments on the 
style of female beauty of this or that locality as Schumann 
does so frequently. The first allusion to the subject of mat- 
rimony recorded in any of his letters is found in one written 
to Clara Schumann on September 6, 185 1 : "Instead of 
the hermit of old a happy bridegroom writes to you to-day. 
It is probably known to you that I have abandoned ' single 
blessedness.' My dear betrothed is the daughter of your 
friend, Mrs. Hartmann, who, alas, left us too soon." Fur- 
ther he says : " My music is getting on well. Apollo and 
Cupid are not strangers to each other, as you know." 

During the winter of 1852-1853, which Gade spent in 
Leipzig, where he had temporary charge of the " Gewand- 
haus" orchestra, the young master studiously abstained 
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from letter-writing, leaving this task to his wife, who had 
appointed herself " Private Secretary of Herr Capellmeister 
Gade." 

In 1856, while Gade was mourning the loss of his wife, 
and the Schumanns were passing through the furnace of 
affliction, the Danish master wrote a letter full of sympathy 
and words of consolation to the stricken friend who 
anxiously watched the progress of the dire illness of her 
husband : " We follow with fervent interest the news that 
reaches us concerning the ominous state of his health, and 
we all hope that God may turn it to the best end. Only he 
who confides in the guidance of the Lord has consolation 
for his disquieted and mournful heart that can help him to 
bear up under sorrow and pain." Alas, but a few short 
months more, and the curtain descended upon the last scene 
of the sad drama enacted in the insane asylum at Endenich. 

Gade was constant in his devotion to Robert Schumann 
and his family. Whenever an opportunity presented itself, 
he sought to arrange a concert for Clara Schumann, or to 
perform some work of her husband. Some of Gade's 
most fruitful and brilliant work as director of the Copen- 
hagen Musical Union was carried on in behalf of the com. 
positions of Robert Schumann. In a letter written to Clara 
Schumann on October 30, 1887, he gives an account of two 
concerts in which " Manfred " and other compositions of the 
German master were performed, and concludes as follows : 
" These were two beautiful evenings, and in the first flurry 
I must communicate my joy to you. Surely you are the 
next to share this joy." 

In the series of letters written to his second wife, whom 
he married in 1857, Gade presents himself as a most devoted 
husband and loving father. He always addresses her 
in terms of affection, and whatever may be of interest to 
her is touched upon in his letters. Like Mendelssohn, he 
occasionally illustrates his letters with dainty pen sketches. 
Thus he writes from Paris : " Here is a French soldier for 
Felix and a ' bow-wow ' for Axel," and follows this remark 
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with a little sketch. On other occasions he would sketch a 
pair of applauding hands, or the face of an ecstatic listener. 
While on his way to the Beethoven Festival, in 187 1, he 
writes from Hamburg : " Whenever I see in a window a 
photograph of a little girl or of a little boy, I naturally 
think of my little ones, so that I do not care the deuce for 
my trip and for the Beethoven Festival." Speaking of his 
meeting, in Bonn, with a famous vocalist, Gade says : " She 
was cordial, but rather distant, but it did not last long be- 
fore we were very merry. You know, if I want to convert 
somebody, I can do it." He continues by goodnaturedly 
comforting his wife : " As for the rest, you need not be 
alarmed. She is tall and stout, and you know very well 
that I love the small and delicate better." In the same 
spirit of mildest raillery he writes : " Yes, even the ladies 
in the audience gaze at Danish Niels Gade when he strides 
through the concert hall." " Of course, the ladies are all in 
love with me," he says in another letter. Shortly before 
leaving Bonn for Copenhagen he writes : " Greet and kiss 
the children for me ; remember me to mother and father. I 
shall not feel perfectly happy until I turn my nose toward 
the North." Writing to his wife from Amsterdam, in 1873? 
Gade says : " After the rehearsal to-day I went home, 
thanked God, brought out your picture and kissed it fer- 
vently. Hereafter I shall always carry it with me, together 
with pictures of the children." A few days later he writes 
of a reception and banquet given in his honor : " Richard 
Hoi then proposed the health of my wife and children, and 
it touched me most of all when this health was drunk." 
In almost the same words he speaks, a few years later, con- 
cerning a banquet given in his honor at Hamburg. 

During his trips to England in 1876 and 1882 Gade gives 
many enthusiastic, though brief, accounts of the business 
methods and of the social life of the English. He is par- 
ticularly well pleased with the thorough and artistic man- 
ner in which his choral works are performed at Birming- 
ham. Most of his spare time is spent in the British Museum, 
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and he is enraptured at the sight of the magnificent col- 
lections of Greek statuary and Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments. The autographs also are of much interest to 
him. In the letters written during his tour to Great Britain, 
he makes occasional use of an English word or phrase, 
as if proud of his newly acquired knowledge of a language 
the study of which he had only undertaken upon deciding 
to visit that country. Sometimes, however, he is not alto- 
gether pleased with the result of his linguistic researches. 
Thus, on July 28, 1876, he writes : " How does the English 
language fare? I will tell you. I can ask for this or that 
quite nicely, but the devil can understand them ; it is still 
very difficult. That is to say, I can understand what they 
reply to my questions, but if I do not know what they 
are talking about, I cannot follow." The proverb, " Time 
is money," grated on Gade's feelings, and he pronounced it 
"horrid," nor was the expression " Pay a visit," more to his 
taste. In this connection it is in order to quote a sentence 
from a letter recently written by Gade's daughter to the 
writer. Miss Gade says : " As my father's entire view of 
life was an ideal one, he could not consider remuneration 
for his works of art as anything but a sad necessity, and he 
never had any desire or inclination to hoard up a fortune." 
In keeping with this is the following, written by the master 
in 1876: "At Novello's they are figuring on an edition of 
' Comala.' When they asked me about it, I told them can- 
didly that in Europe and America good business was done 
with my compositions — by the publishers. 'Yes,' said 
Novello, ' your publisher in Germany has not prohibited re- 
print in England, and therefore I can publish your works 
here with a clear conscience.' Well, up to the present, we 
have never been in want. You know my maxim that gold 
does not constitute happiness." 

As a critic, Gade more frequently indulged in good- 
humored raillery than in severe judgment, but superficiality, 
so far as he encountered it in the course of his duties, was 
treated with relentless severity. Through his genial man- 
8 
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ners and ever lively humor he eradicated errors and abuses 
of long standing over which others had fretted and fumed 
in vain. On September 16, 1843, he writes to his parents 
from Berlin : " Most musicians here are excellent people 
so far as work and industry are concerned, but I have not 
yet met even one with a truly independent spirit. Always 
imitation, continued imitation ; always Mendelssohn or 
Beethoven, or, what is still worse, labored originality. So 
far as development and technical execution are concerned, 
I have seen even excellent work, but the spirit — ' nobody at 
home.' " And when he had made his first visit to the 
Leipzig theatre he wrote of Schroder-Devrient : "A large, 
almost colossal figure, magnificent acting, a (formerly) 
beautiful voice, and, not to forget this, a really artistic con- 
ception of the roles. All this pleases me very much. Still, 
in the glow of enthusiasm, she sometimes allows herself to 
step with both feet across the boundary of beauty." Of the 
operatic corps of the theatre he says in the same letter : 
" Moreover, the theatre is above, or, rather, beneath, all 
criticism, excepting a very clever soprano, a tolerably fair 
tenor, and several good basses. The chorus — God defend 
us ! The Hunter's Chorus from the ' Freischiitz,' as sung 
with us, is like a hymn of Raphael's cherubs, compared with 
these sounds from the Teutonic Wolf's Den." Fortunately, 
what was true of the Leipzig theatre of fifty years ago, can 
no longer apply to this institution, especially since the com- 
pletion of the New Theatre, some twenty years since, where 
the performances, operatic as well as dramatic, are equal to 
the best in all Germany. Of Staudigl, the famous basso, 
whom he heard in Vienna, he writes : " An excellent fel- 
low, with a voice like a Hercules." Writing to his wife 
from Paris, in 1862, Gade says : "After dinner we went to 
the Grand Opera and saw two acts of ' William Tell.' 
Everything, so far as the masses of the chorus, the mute 
characters, and the ballet are concerned, was very grand, 
but the singers howled and trembled. We soon got sleepy 
and went home." Of another concert in Paris he writes : 
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"You may believe me, the orchestra played magnificently ; 
twenty of the very best prime violins of Paris — it sounded 
accordingly." When anything went wrong in a concert in 
which he himself participated, Gade was always perfectly 
frank in acknowledging the slip: " The ' Leonore Over- 
ture ' went well, also the ' Eroica,' but the ' Fantasy with 
Chorus ' went very poorly. The piano, which Halle played 
quite cleverly, had been tuned a good quarter tone too low, 
so that it produced a veritable cat's serenade." This 
happened during the Beethoven Festival at Bonn. 

Considering the lofty ideals of Gade, it cannot be sur- 
prising that his opinion of Meyerbeer's artistic aims was not 
an exalted one. This master's style produced an unfavor- 
able impression upon Gade, and he could never bring him- 
self to admire such music, though he frankly acknowledged 
Meyerbeer's great dramatic talent. Writing to an old friend 
and pupil, he says : " Do not, by any means, believe that I 
would advise you to enter into the spirit of Meyerbeer's 
theatre music. On the contrary. I even seize every oppor- 
tunity to express my loathing for this kind of intellect, 
which aims only to do ' good business.' Every honest artist 
must be unfavorably impressed by this side of the efforts of 
that great talent. On the other hand, one can learn much 
from the acumen with which Meyerbeer lays out his 
dramatic plans. It is true, the pleasure which one finds in 
them is not unalloyed, as his musical methods are mostly 
ugly. They are always labored and too patent in their de- 
sign. But the absolutely essential dramatic insight into the 
nature of theatrical music is, in a high degree, Meyerbeer's 
bright side, and here calm calculation and survey is in order 
and justifiable." Heyse, to whom these lines were written, 
quite agrees with Gade on the subject of Meyerbeer, for he 
says : " He always calculates without erring, and always 
to the point ; but he always calculates, and when his figures 
writhe in strongest passions, it seems as if I could see him, 
indifferent and with a cynical grin, standing behind them." 
Great critics have disagreed with Gade on the subject of 
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Meyerbeer, but an overwhelming majority of others, equally 
competent to judge, have endorsed him in his just, yet con- 
servative and dignified condemnation of glaring faults, 
which rest like indelible blemishes upon the artistic achieve- 
ments of a great man. 

A trait of character which Gade inherited from his 
father, and which was rarely suppressed, was his great 
cheerfulness and his relish of humorous scenes and ex- 
periences. Within his own family circle the master called 
forth many a merry laugh by the happy manner in which 
he related this or that humorous incident. With his letters, 
too, Gade frequently caused a smile. In April, 1847, after 
telling his parents of the hard times in Leipzig, and how 
the poor of the city are often in great want, he says : 
" But now mother must not be uneasy about me and think 
that, when I come to Copenhagen, she will see a lean in- 
dividual. On the contrary, I am most prosperous, bloom- 
ing like a rose — a rather old rose, it is true, that has been 
flourishing these thirty years. It seems so ludicrous for me 
to be so old already, but nothing can be done to help it." 

While travelling in foreign countries, Gade sometimes 
amused himself by speaking of himself or his compositions 
to fellow travellers to whom he was personally unknown. 
Thus, writing from Cologne, in 1862, he relates a little in- 
cident that occurred while he stopped at Hannover, on his 
way to the Rhine : " At dinner I sat beside a gentleman 
who conversed with several ladies, sitting opposite. In the 
course of the conversation I asked him if there would be a 
performance at the theatre that evening. He said : ' No, 
but you must go to the concert ; Joachim directs it.' I was 
glad to hear that he was in the city. Then I asked the 
gentleman about the programme of the concert. ' There is 
to be a symphony by Mozart, the Holmes brothers will play, 
and then a piece — well, I can't recollect the name — I be- 
lieve it is ' Spring-breezes,' or something of that sort, com- 
posed by a Swede.' Then I had the effrontery to ask him 
if it was pretty. To this he replied that he had been told 
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that it was very pretty. Then he turned to one of the ladies, a 
singer who was to appear in the concert, and asked her the 
name of the composer and if the piece was pretty. ' Yes, 
very pretty,' she said, 'it is by Gade.' You can imagine 
.that I enjoyed myself beautifully during this incognito." 

After the year 1882 Gade firmly declined all invitations 
to leave home for the purpose of directing concerts in other 
cities, and confined himself to his duties as organist, con- 
ductor of the Musical Union, and director of the conserva- 
tory. In these capacities he labored with devotion and en- 
thusiasm, till death came upon him like a thief in the night, 
on December 21, 1890. 

In summing up the characteristics of Gade, we become 
aware of the fact that, though his career, like that of most 
mortals whom the world pronounces happy, seems an un- 
eventful one when compared with the stormy lives of some 
great men, it contains much that is of interest to the lover 
of music and to the student of human nature. His devotion 
to the calling that to him was the light and spice of life, his 
earnest and unremitting efforts in behalf of true art, extend- 
ing from his early manhood to the very day of his death, 
should be an inspiration to those who have chosen the pro- 
fession in whose temple he was a high priest. His firm and 
true love for his relatives and friends, as well as his ab- 
horrence of anything mercenary and mean, are no less 
praiseworthy and no less fit examples for emulation. And, 
lastly, Gade was a patriot, good and true. He sang the 
praises of his beloved Northland, and the thundering tone- 
waves of his symphonies and overtures were but the echoes 
awakened in his soul by the inspiring tales of Northmen's 
heroism. The sweet, rippling melodies of his great choral 
works were quickened in his heart by man}' a romantic 
story of their loves. The peaceful and serene glow that 
rests like a halo upon all he has composed, is the reflection 
of the midnight sun that illuminates with an undying glow 
the icebergs of the Far North. 

T. L. Krebs. 



